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One of the most satisfactory and illuminating portions of the 
book deals with the subject of hermit life, with an account of as- 
cetic women visionaries. The treatment of symbolism, too, is ad- 
mirable, in which the connection is traced between the theory 
in Hugo of St. Victor and its concrete presentation in Durandus. 
Much less satisfactory are the chapters on mediaeval education, 
for a number of typical names are not to be found in it, and 
Mr. Taylor's account of the origin and development of mediae- 
val universities, and especially his presentation of the struggle 
between the mendicant orders and the University of Paris, 
seem to show that he has not read either Denifle or Rashdall 
with sufficent care. 

As a specimen passage illustrative of Mr. Taylor's ability to 
sum up the characteristics of the mediaeval spirit, the following 
deserves attention : "A spirit," he calls it, "which stood in awe 
before its monitors divine and human and deemed that knowl- 
edge was to be drawn from the storehouse of the past; which 
seemed to rely on everything except its sin-crushed self and 
trusted everything except its senses ; which in the actual looked 
for the ideal, in the concrete saw the symbol, in the earthly 
church beheld the heaven, and in the fleshly joys discerned the 
devil's lures ; which lived in the unreconciled opposition be- 
tween the lust and vain-glory of earth and attainment of salva- 
tion ; which felt life's terror and its pitifulness and its eternal 
hope ; around which waved concrete infinitude and over which 
flamed the terror of darkness and the Judgment Day." 

W. L. B. 



Science and Religion in Contemporary Philosophy. By E. Bou- 
troux. Translated by Jonathan Niel. New York : The Macmillan Co. 

This is an exceptionally successful study in an exceptionally 
tangled set of relationships. The thesis of the author is not very 
clear; but his presentation of the problem and of the attitude of 
recent philosophy toward science and religion is really masterly. 
Perhaps it is rather unfair to expect that any single thinker 
should keep a perfect balance between age-old religion, having 
its basis in man's emotional nature, and modern science which 
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cares for nothing but facts. It is, however, necessary that 
somehow a synthesis of science and religion should be ac- 
complished, for after all, the phenomena of religion are just as 
much facts, and certainly much more widely recognized facts, 
than any chemical reaction, and it is to the trained thinkers, 
whom we call philosophers, that we must turn for help in this 
task of readjustment. Let us hope that we shall in the near 
future have another similar contribution from M. Boutroux or 
from some other equally illuminating author. W. S. 



Godseck et Jesus-Christ en Flandre. By Honors de Balzac. Edited 
by R. T. Holbrook. New York and London : Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, pp. 198+xxv. 1913. 

This is the first edited text in the Oxford French Series which 
was mentioned in a preceding notice. Professor Holbrook has 
selected two masterpieces of the great realist that have never 
before been made available for school use. The excellent 
introduction gives the characteristic facts of the author's life, 
while the notes cover the wide allusion and rich idiom that are 
always the difficulty in Balzac's style. A novel feature is an in- 
dex that refers to all important matters in the notes, as well as 
to particularly interesting words and locutions. B. E. Y. 



Addio, Madretta and Other Plays. By Stark Young. Chicago : 
Charles H. Sergei & Co. 

This volume contains plays very diverse in subject and in 
treatment ; the first two, from which the book is named, are set 
in the America of to-day, the others in more remote or fanciful 
places. All, however, are alike in being filled with the spirit of 
romance and poetry. The style is good ; the craftsmanship ex- 
cellent; and the feeling throughout is earnest, reaching perhaps 
its highest point of tension in the last play, The Queen of Sheba. 
Some of the themes portrayed are so great in their nature that 
fuller treatment would probably give them a clearer and more 
adequate expression ; but the plays themselves would not need 
nor endure expansion or compression. G. T. 



